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but that there should be some one thing or other that is
fatal to him ; ask him what that one fatal thing is." So
the princess asked the magician, and he told her that in
the wood was a hydra with seven heads; in the middle
head of the hydra was a leveret, in the head of the leveret
was a bird, in the bird's head was a precious stone, and if
this stone were put under his pillow he would die. The
prince procured the stone, and the princess laid it under
the magician's pillow. No sooner did the enchanter lay his
head on the pillow than he gave three terrible yells, turned
himself round and round three times, and died.1
Julian            Another Italian tale sets forth how a great cloud,

widted^* which was really a fefcy* used to receive a young girl
fesry whose as tribute every year from a certain city; and the in-
E habitants had to give the girls up, for if they did not,
the cloud would throw things at them and kill them all.
One year it fell to the lot of the king's daughter to be
handed over to the cloud, and they took her in proces-
sion, to the roll of muffled drums, and attended by her
weeping father and mother, to the top of a mountain, and
left her sitting in a chair there all alone. Then the fairy
cloud came down on the top of the mountain, set the
princess in her lap, and began to suck her blood out of her
little finger; for it was on the blood of girls that this wicked
fairy lived. When the poor princess was faint with the loss
of blood and lay like a log, the cloud carried her away
up to her fairy palace in the sky. But a brave youth had
seen all that happened from behind a bush, and no sooner
did the fairy spirit away the princess to her palace than he
turned himself into an eagle and flew after them. He
lighted on a tree just outside the palace, and looking in
at the window he beheld a room full of young girls all in
bed; for these were the victims of former years whom the
fairy cloud had half killed by sucking their blood ; yet they
called her mamma. When the fairy went away and left the
girls, the brave young man had food drawn up for them by
ropes, and he told them to ask the fairy how she might be
killed and what was to become of them when she died. It
was a delicate question, but the fairy answered it, saying, "

1 R. H. Busk, Folk-lore of Rome (London, 1874), pp. 164 sqq.